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schools all over the world is the scene pic- 
tured on our cover page this week: an ex- 
hibition at a secondary school in Stock- 
holm. Charts and posters and _ leaflets 
explain the purposes and activities of the 
United Nations. Other schools in Sweden 
plan similar displays as aids to teaching 
United Nations subjects. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


At ITS 222ND MEETING held on December 9, the 
Security CounciL adopted a resolution that it 
had received a communication from the Secretary- 
General in regard to the Palestinian Question and, 
“having been seized of the matter,” had decided to 
postpone further discussion. The Council also adopted 
a resolution concerning the Rules of Procedure re- 
garding the admission of new Members; and took 
note of the United States communication concerning 
the conducting of experiments relating to nuclear fis- 
sion on Eniwetok Atoll in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and of the communication from its 
Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Ques- 
tion concerning the choice of a meeting place. 

; A 

The Workine Committee of the CoMMIssION FOR 
CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS met on December 9. It 
had before it two resolutions submitted by the rep- 
resentatives of Australia and Syria relating to the 
general principles which should govern the regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments. 

In Salonika, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S SPECIAL 
CoMMITTEE ON THE GREEK QUESTION received from 
the Secretary-General a communication from the 
Bulgarian Government concerning an alleged in- 
cident said to have occurred on the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier on October 8. On December 9 it considered 
a letter from the Greek liaison officer in connection 
with incidents alleged to have occurred at Petritsi 
and Makrinitsa on October 4, 6, and 8. The Com- 
mittee’s decision to station observation groups near 
and on both sides of the frontiers of Greece with 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, subject to the con- 
sent of the countries concerned, has been agreed to 
by Greece and rejected by Yugoslavia (see page 809) . 

A 


On December 8, the first plenary meeting of the 
delegations of the Netherlands and of the Indonesian 
Republic was held under the auspices of the Security 
Council’s ComMITTEE oF Goop OFFICEs ON THE IN- 
DONESIAN QUESTION, aboard the United States Navy 
Transport, U.S.S. Renville, off Batavia. The Com- 
mittee of Good Offices also met the Special Commit- 
tees representing the Indonesian Republic and the 
Netherlands in Batavia on December 3 (see page 809). 

A 

After examining the report of the United Nations 

Mission to Western Samoa, at meetings on December 
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3, and 4, the TrusteEsHip CounciL adopted a reso- 
lution on December 5 approving the recommenda- 
tions of the special mission to’ Western Samoa calling 
for an increased measure of self-government for the 
people of that Trust Territory (see page 795). 

On December 8, Sylvanus Olympio, representative 
of the All-Ewe Conference, presented to the Council 
the Conference’s petition for the unification of Ewe- 
land which is at present divided between Togoland 
under British and French administration respectively 
(see page 800). 

A 


The Trusteeship Council’s Workinc CoMMITTEE 
ON JERUSALEM held its first meeting on December 3. 
It was generally agreed that the Committee would not 
be able to complete its task of formulating a detailed 
Statute for the City of Jerusalem and of examining 
the other responsibilities of the Council before the 
present session of the Council adjourned. It was also 
agreed that the Committee should be free to invite 
any experts or specialists to participate who could 
facilitate its work. At meetings on December 4, 5. 
8, and 9 the Committee studied a check-list of ques- 
tions, submitted by the Secretariat, on the general 
problems of Jerusalem, and the powers of the Gov- 
ernor of the City (see page 799). 


A 


In Geneva the Commission oN Human RIGHTS on 
December 3 set up a Committee on Communications 
to study the confidential list of communications con- 
cerning human rights, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to which original communications should be 
made available to the Commission on request. In 
regard to its task of drafting a Declaration on Human 
Rights together with the Draft Articles to be included 
in a Convention, the Commission set up three work- 
ing parties to deal respectively with: (a) the prob- 
lem of the Declaration; {%) a convention or conven- 
tions: (c) implementation. It also set up a working 
group to consider tne Human Rights Yearbook, the 
Report of the United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion on “Information Concerning Human Rights Aris- 
ing from the Trials of War Criminals,” and a study 
(see page 800). 

On December 8, the Chairman of the Sus-Commis- 
SION ON THE PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF MinoriTIEs presented the report of the 
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Sub-Commission to the Commission on Human Rights 
(see page 806). 

The Sus-Commission ON Economic DEVELOPMENT 
met twice daily on December 3, 4, and 9. It adopted 
a resolution recommending to the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission that immediate international 
assistance be made available to the under-developed 
countries of the world by way of finance, food, and 
equipment to help solve their short-term economic 
problems. 

Discussion of its Agenda item “Recommendations 
to the Economic and Employment Commission on 
International and National Measures to Achieve and 
Maintain Economic Stability and Full Employment” 
was continued by the Sus-CoMMIssion ON EMPLOY- 
MENT AND Economic STABILITY at closed meetings 
held on December 4, 8, and 9. 

A 

The ad hoc CoMMITTEE ON THE ProposeD Eco- 
NoMIc CoMMISsSION FoR LaTIN AMERICA met on De- 
cember 3, 5, and 8 and completed examination of its 
draft report for submission to the Economic and So- 
cial Council on the studies made and conclusions 
reached by the Committee in regard to the proposal. 

A 

The Economic CoMMIssION FOR ASIA AND THE Far 
East, which convened for its second session in Baguio, 
the Philippines on November 24, completed its Agenda 
on December 6 after adopting ten resolutions. (see 
page 816). 

A 

THe Unirep Nations CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
EMPLOYMENT, meeting in Havana, completed its gen- 
eral debate on the ITO Draft Charter on December 2. 
Detailed discussions of the Draft Charter, Article by 
Article, were continued by the Committees and Sub- 
Committees of the Conference throughout the week 
(see page 814). 

A 

The Seconp GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
NaTIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL OR- 
GANIZATION, which convened in Mexico City on No- 
vember 6, completed its Agenda on December 4. It 
adopted a final budget for 1948 of $7,682,637. It 
approved its projects for 1948, which included: the 
holding of six study seminars to promote international 
understanding through schools and adult education; 
the drawing up of an International Charter for Youth; 
establishing a World Association of Universities; 
preparation for an International Teachers Charter; 
the sending of educational missions to conduct on- 
the-spot investigations of current educational prac- 
tices and standards; initiating measures to provide all 
peoples with a basic minimum education; the estab- 
lishment of an International Theatre Institute and an 
International Music Institute (see page 810). 
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The Workinc Party of the INTERNATIONAL TRANs.- 
PORT COMMITTEE of the Economic COMMISSION FoR 
EUROPE met in Geneva from December 8 to 6 and 
reached an agreement by which freedom of transit 
of all road transported goods is to be granted for a 
trial period of six months, beginning January 1, 1948, 


A 

The PREPARATORY CoMMIssIon for the INTERNA. 
TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION announced on Decem. 
ber 2 that the first shipment of “non-monetary gold” 
destined to aid victims of Nazi persecution, has left 
Bremerhaven for the United States under IRO’s aus- 
pices. Ninety per cent of the proceeds will be used 
for rehabilitation and resettlement of Jews and ten 
per cent will be used for the same purpose on behalf 
of non-Jews. On December 9 the Preparatory Com- 
mission announced that it had resettled or repatriated 
19,899 refugees and displaced persons during the 
month of October, making a cumulative total of 76,525. 


A 


At a meeting of the Executive Boarp of the Iy- 
TERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY Funp on De- 
cember 2, the Board approved an increase of $196,000 
in aid to Greece because of the marked increase in 
homeless refugee children in that country. It also 
approved a plan of operations for assistance to France 
in the form of food, particularly milk and milk prod- 
ucts. After electing the Member nations to serve on 


the Program Committee, the Board elected Mrs. D. B. 
Sinclair (CANADA) as Chairman of the Committee. It 
also elected the members to serve on the Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Matters. 


A 


On December 4 it was announced that an office had 
been opened in Prague to handle all matters relating 
to the Unirep Nations APPEAL FOR CHILDREN for 
the region embracing Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, San Ma- 
rino, Ukraine, U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia (see page 797). 

On December 3, the Foop anpD AGRICULTURE OR- 
GANIZATION announced that the current world food 
situation was as critical as at any time since the end 
of the Second World War. World production of bread, 
grain, and rice per person in the 1947-1948 season 
is 13 per cent below the average for the years 1934 
to 1938. 

A 

A Mission of the INTERNATIONAL BANK FoR REcON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT left Washington for 
Chile on December 6 to make economic and technical 
studies relative to the Chilean application for a loan 
for financing hydro-electric development, forest in- 
dustries, railway electrification, transportation facili- 
ties and port mechanization. 
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eonavedhe Samoan Self-Government 


Trusteeship Council Approves Recommendations of Special Mission 


7“ THE PEOPLE of Western Samoa should be 
granted increased self-government was the unani- 
mous opinion of the Trusteeship Council, when :t ap- 
proved on December 5, 1947 a resolution accepting 
recommendations of its special mission to Western 
Samoa. 

This report, submitted to the Council on September 
12, after the three-member mission had made an on- 
the-spot investigation of a petition from representative 
leaders of Western Samoa, pointed out that the de- 
velopment of self-government “represents the profound 
feeling of the great majority of the politically impor- 
tant Samoans.” The report outlined a new scheme of 
government as external relations, defence, and cur- 
powers would be given to the indigenous inhabitanis. 
It further recommended that in the present stage of 


RESOLUTION ON WESTERN SAMOA 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

HAVING RECEIVED a petition dated Apia, No- 
vember 18, 1946, from representative Samoan 
leaders of the Territory of Western Samoa, 
which petition requests that Samoa be granted 
self-government and that New Zealand act as 
Protector and Adviser to Samoa, and 

HAVING SENT a visiting mission to Western 
Samoa in July and August, 1947 to investigate 
the petition and to report back to the Trustee- 
ship Council, and the visiting mission having 
submitted its Report to the Council, dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1947, 

HAVING EXAMINED at its second session in 
1947 the Report and recommendations of the 
visiting mission in consultation with the Adm‘n- 
istering Authority, 

TAKING INTO ACCOUNT the objectives of the 
Trusteeship System, and the expressed wishes of 
the people of Western Samoa, and noting with 
satisfaction the declared policy of the Admin- 
istering Authority as reaffirmed in the communi- 
cation from the Delegation of New Zealand of 
November 21, 1947; 

RESOLVES THAT at the present time the people 
of Western Samoa should be accorded such 
measures of self-government as indicated in the 
~— made by the Council’s visiting mission, 
an 

TuatT the people of Western Samoa should be 
encouraged and assisted to assume increasing 
responsibilities in self-government and ultimately 
be accorded full self-government as soon as they 
are capable of assuming the responsibilities 
involved. 








development of the Samoan people, the Administering 
Authority should retain control over such affairs of 
government as external relations, defense, and cur- 
rency. According to the proposals submitted in the 
report, the supreme body of government should be a 
Council of State, composed of one or more represen- 
tatives of the Samoan people and a representative of 
New Zealand—for whom the title of High Commis- 
sioner was suggested. 

In addition to approving these recommendations, 
the Trusteeship Council “noted with satisfaction” the 
policy of the New Zealand Government, which has 
already introduced legislation basically in keeping 
with the mission’s proposals. The resolution also de- 
clared that the people of Western Samoa should be 
encouraged and assisted to assume increasing respon- 
sibilities in self-government, and should ultimately be 
accorded full self-government “as soon as they are 
capable of assuming the responsibilities involved.” 


Discussion of Report 


During the Council’s discussion of the mission’s 
report, which began on December 3, a member cf 
the Samoan administration of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment was invited to answer questions put by the 
members of the Council. 

Certain recommendations were questioned by Awni 
Khalidy (IraQ), in particular those which would per- 
mit European residents in Western Samoa to enjoy a 
disproportionate representation in the new legislature, 
and which would give them the right to trial by the 
European Chief Judge or Commissioner. Mr. Khalidy 
could see no reason why the European residents 
should be granted a special status simply because they 
were Europeans, and he warned that special “Euro- 
pean Courts” had given rise to a great deal of trouble 
elsewhere in the past. 

Speaking on behalf of the mission, Pierre Ryckmans 
(BeLcruM) replied that most of the so-called Euro- 
peans in Western Samoa had some Samoan blood. 
Born in that country, they had, in fact, become a true 
part of the Samoan population, he added. Their in- 
fluence and activities in the economic development of 
the country were out of all proportion to their num- 
bers, and it was felt by the mission that, as a tem- 
porary measure, this influence should be recognized 
by granting them a “weighted” representation in the 
legislature. Such representation would correspond to 
present taxation. However, Mr. Ryckmans empha- 
sized, there was no question of giving controlling 
powers to a minority, as the report recommended that 
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the Samoans should have a clear majority in the 
legislature. 

As to the right of Europeans to a European trial, 
Mr. Ryckmans stated that, whereas the Samoan judges 
were competent in Samoan law, their knowledge of 
European law was too limited to warrant their exer- 
cising judicial power. 

The representative of the Samoan Administration 
of the New Zealand Government explained that there 
was only one court in Samoa, and that it was com- 
posed of a chief European judge and a number of 
Samoan judges. His Government hoped that in the 
course of time it would be possible to get a body of 
Samoan judges fully trained and with ten or fifteen 
years of experience. If that could be done, there was 
no reason why they should not officiate on the same 
basis as the chief judge. 

The Chinese representative, Dr. Liu Chieh, objected 
to certain passages in the report which mentioned the 
repatriation and exclusion of Asiatic laborers as an 
example of New Zealand’s concern for the people of 
Western Samoa. The Chinese laborers had gone to 
Western Samoa under an arrangement with the New 
Zealand Government, Dr. Liu Chieh continued, and 
while there they had contributed io the economic ad- 
vancement of that territory. He objected strongly to 
the implication that the presence of Chinese laborers 
was detrimental to the interests of the inhabitants. 
The Chinese laborers were hard workers and very 
scrupulous in living up to their obligations and for 
that reason had been recruited by many countries. 

Dr. Liu Chieh also took issue with ceriain state- 
ments in the report which appeared to advocate seg- 
regation in the interest of the European population. 
He believed that it was entirely beyond the mission’s 
terms of reference to comment on the various nation- 
alities residing in the Trust Territory, or to advocate 
segregation or inequality before the law. 

In reply, Mr. Ryckmans explained that the reference 
to repatriation and exclusion of Asiatic laborers had 
in no way been intended as a slight on the character 
of Chinese laborers. On the contrary, he declared, the 
European planters preferred to import Chinese labor- 
ers because of their high qualities. The Samoans, how- 
ever, feared that if foreign labor were not excluded, 
the indigenous Samoans might become a minority, as 
had happened in Fiji. 

Nor did the report advocate segregation, Mr. Ryck- 
mans continued. The Samoans did not want elections, 
but preferred to nominate their members of the legis- 
lature according to their own customs. On the other 
hand, Europeans in Apia (the capital) and those 
Samoans living in the European fashion favored the 
election of representatives. If, as the report suggested, 
it was decided to give special representation to the 
town of Apia—where practically all persons following 
the European fashion were congregated—such an ar- 
rangement would meet the question of representation. 
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Dr. Luis Padilla 
Nervo, Mexico’s 
representative to 
the Trusteeship 
Council. 
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The representatives of Iraq and Costa Rica asked 
for a clarification of the exact powers of the proposed 
High Commissioner and of the Council of State. 

The present Governor-General of Western Samoa, 
Mr. Ryckmans replied, had always represented the 
Government of New Zealand. The report recommended 
instead that the proposed High Commissioner should 
derive his authority, not as the representative of the 
Administering Authority, but as the Chairman of the 
Council of State, and that he should represent Western 
Samoa in official ceremonies and in official acts. 

The report had recommended that questions of 
taxation, budget and similar financial matters should 
be reserved to the initiative of the High Commissioner. 
This was done, Mr. Ryckmans pointed out, because 
the Samoans themselves were asking for a constitution 
analogous to that of Tonga, where the financial in- 
itiative belongs to the Government alone, and not to 
Parliament, and where no financial measure can be 
introduced without the previous approval of the Brit- 
ish representative. 

In defining the powers of the Council of State, the 
Belgian representative stated that the report wanted 
to give the Samoans “a certain modicum of dignity 
or prestige.” Instead of having the public power 
vested in the Governor, who represents New Zealand 
only, the public authority under the new plan would 
be represented by a council of representatives of the 
Samoan population, and by the representative of New 
Zealand who would preside over that body. 


New Zealand Statement 


Explaining New Zealand’s attitude to the Report, 
Sir Carl Berendsen said at.the opening meeting on 
December 4, that for several years his Government 
had been convinced that some substantial further step 
could be taken in the direction of increased self-gov- 
ernment. This was not possible, however, during the 
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war and the immediate post-war periods. After his 
Government had placed Western Samoa under Trustee- 
ship, Sir Carl continued, the Western Samoans in a 
petition asked that they be granted not Trusteeship 
status but self-government under the protection of 
New Zealand. That petition was examined by the spe- 
cial mission sent out by the United Nations. 


It was gratifying that the mission’s recommenda- 
tions paralleled to a very large extent the views of his 
Government. However, as it would have been impos- 
sible to implement within the next two or three years 
the objectives upon which all were agreed if the 
normal procedure had been followed, the New Zealand 
Government had gone ahead with carrying through 
actions which it believed to be in the best interests of 
the Samoans and of the Trusteeship Council. Sir Carl 
was certain that the Council would not disapprove the 
report before it, but if it should decide that his Gov- 
ernment had gone either too far or not far enough, 
the New Zealand Government “as a good member of 
the United Nations would give the most earnest and 
careful consideration to such a decision.” In the 
meantime, the action of his Government would pre- 
vent the loss of two or three years of valuable time. 


The representative of China regarded the New 
Zealand Government as justified in anticipating the 
action of the United Nations, and in taking legislative 
steps in general conformity with the mission’s recom- 
mendations. He introduced a draft resolution which 
stated that “in the view of the Council the people of 
Western Samoa should be accorded an increasing 
measure of self-government,” and that the degree of 
self-government should for the present conform to the 
recommendations of the mission. 


The draft resolution further expressed the hope that 
the Samoans should be “encouraged and assisted to 
assume still greater responsibilities in self-government” 
in accordance with their expressed desires and the 
objectives of the Trusteeship System 


Discussion ensued over alternative wordings for 
various paragraphs of the draft resolution, and a draft- 
ing committee was named to reconcile a number of 
amendments and to work out a satisfactory text. 


At the meeting of December 5, various objections 
were raised to the text of the draft resolution as pre- 
pared by the drafting committee. The New Zealand 
representative declared that it was unacceptable. The 
new text, he said, implied a slur on his Government 
by the removal of a reference in the previous text to 
“taking note with satisfaction” of the steps already 
taken by New Zealand toward granting self-govern- 
ment to the people of Western Samoa. His Govern- 
ment deserved “commendation” rather than “condem- 
nation,” either explicit or implicit. Sir Carl also ob- 
jected to the new text on the grounds of inexactitude 
or ambiguity. 
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The representative of Iraq, on the other hand, felt 
that it would be improper for the Council to express 
any opinion, such as “notes with satisfaction,” on the 
policy of the New Zealand Government and its im- 
plementation of such a policy, because these matters 
had not been discussed by the Council. 

The representatives of Costa Rica and France be- 
lieved, however, that the Council was entitled to ex- 
press such an opinion, and the Council adopted (with 
Mr. Khalidy alone abstaining) a Chinese-Australian 
amendment which noted “with satisfaction the de- 
clared policy” of the New Zealand Government. 

After making some additional amendments the 
Council approved unanimously the entire text of the 
draft resolution. 

It then passed on to a more detailed consideration 
of the mission’s report. 

The United States representative raised the question 
of the existence of large, uncultivated areas in Western 
Samoa despite the congestion along the coast. The 
special New Zealand representative explained that these 
areas were difficult to reach because of lack of roads, 
and that the people were in many cases reluctant to 
move inland. However, he added, land was being 
brought increasingly under cultivation. 


The representative of Mexico asked about post-pri- 
mary education in Western Samoa, and cited several 
conferences in the report to the lack of adequate facili- 
ties. He was informed that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment saw some validity in the mission’s criticism and 
was sending more teachers to the Trust Territory. Ar- 
rangements were also being made to construct a sec- 
ondary school. 


New Zealand planned to give complete consideration 
to all the mission’s recommendations, including a sug- 
gestion for an economic stabilization fund to cover 
risks of a price reduction in copra, an important crop 
in Western Samoa. 


On December 8, the Council completed its consider- 
ation of the report. 


UNAC Office in Prague 


The United Nations Appeal for Children has an- 
nounced the opening of a regional office in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. The office will handle all UNAC af- 
fairs for the regional embracing Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, 
San Marino, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

On leaving Prague for Geneva on December 4, Dr. 
Aake Ording, Director of UNAC, stated that prominent 
individuals and the Government of Czechoslovakia had 
assured him of support in establishing a Czechoslovak . 
national committee for the advancement of UNAC’s 
work in that country. 









Announcement 


perme January 1, 1948, the Unirep Navions 

BuLLeTiNn will be published semi-monthly on 
the Ist and 15th of every month. The present num- 
ber is the last weekly issue. 

The primary consideration is 
change is budgetary. The 1948 Budget approved 
by the General Assembly does not provide funds 
sufficient for publication every week. However, the 
Department of Public Information is confident 
that semi-monthly publication will not only main- 
tain the service which the BULLETIN has been giving 
to its readers but, in some respects, increase its 
usefulness. The BULLETIN will continue to give a 
clear, concise, and complete narrative of the plans, 
activities, and achievements of the United Nations 
and its related agencies. Less frequent publication 
may often enable the magazine to give a single 
complete account of action instead of two or more 


making _ this 


piecemeal reports. Wherever possible, the back- 
ground of forthcoming meetings will be given in 


advance. 


In the last four months the BULLETIN has been 
publishing signed articles. Even more such authori- 
tative articles will appear in forthcoming issues. 
It is planned also to publish more specially written 
articles which will tell the story of the many sub- 
stantive world problems on which the United Na- 
tions is now engaged. Other new features will be 
designed to develop interest and assist study. 

The BULLETIN will, however, retain substantially 
the same format. 

The first of the semi-monthly issues—vol. IV, no. 
1—will be dated January 1, 1948, and will, as 
usual, be available in New York a few days earlier. 
The same schedule applies to the French and 
Spanish editions of the BULLETIN. 

The annual subscription for the semi-monthly 
will be $3.00 (15s). Single copies will continue to 
be priced at 15 cents (6d). 

Present subscriptions will be automatically ex- 
tended to cover double the unexpired subscription 


period. 


Working Committee Studies Statute for Jerusalem 


A SIX-MEMBER Working Committee was appointed 

by the Trusteeship Council on December 2 to pre- 
pare the draft of a detailed Statute for the City of 
Jerusalem. 

Under the Plan for Partition approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 29, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil must formulate within five months a detailed sta- 
tute for Jerusalem. This statute must include pro- 
visions on the governmental machinery, the Governor 
and his staff, local autonomy, security, the legislature, 
administration of justice, economic union, relations 
with the Arab and Jewish states, official languages, 
citizenship, and holy places. 


The Working Committee on Jerusalem, composed 
of ‘the representatives of Australia, China, France, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
has agreed that in view of the preliminary nature of its 
work, its meetings would be closed to the press and 
public. It does not expect to complete its task before 
Christmas, and will present its report early next -year 
to a special or recessed session of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


On the suggestion of the Chairman, Benjamin 
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Gerig (UniTep States), the Working Committee 
agreed to ask Karel Lisicky (CzECHOSLOVAKIA) for 
assistance at the appropriate time, as Mr. Lisicky 
played a major role in drafting that part of the Plan 
of Partition relating to the City of Jerusalem. The 
Working Committee agreed also to call on D. C. 
MacGillivray of the United Kingdom delegation and 
on the Palestine Administration for information on 
the present administration of Jerusalem. 

In answer to the question whether he thought Jeru- 
salem would be self-supporting under the new Plan, 
Mr. MacGillivray replied at the meeting of December 
4, that surplus customs revenues of the combined Arab 
and Jewish states—of which Jerusalem would get a 
percentage—would cover any deficit in the actual ad- 
ministration of the city area. 

Palestine as a whole was self-sufficient, Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray continued, but the situation under the new 
status would depend on whether the present high 
levels of customs. revenues: were maintained. Asked 


~ What would fiappen in the event of an influx of im- 


migration into Jerusalem, Mr. MacGillivray pointed 
out that there was at present considerable congestion 
in the city, but that additional housing could no doubt 
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be provided for new immigrants. Employment for 
immigrants would depend on the amount of capital 
available to set up new industries. 


Boundaries Discussed 


In its discussion of boundaries of the city, the Work- 
ing Committee considered it desirable for Jerusalem to 
be as self-sufficient as possible in its supply of water 
and electric power. However, it was pointed out by 
Dr. Paul Mohn, former Swedish alternate delegate to 
UNSCOP and expert on the boundaries of Palestine, 
that Jerusalem would necessarily be dependent to a 
large extent for water, electric power and food on 
the neighboring Arab and Jewish states. 

The Working Committee then began its study of a 
selective check-list of questions on general problems, 
which had been prepared by the Secretariat on the 
basis of the Assembly’s Plan. The first question on 
the check-list was on the meaning of the clause: “to 
discharge the responsibilities of the Administering 
Authority on behalf of the United Nations.” 

The Chairman suggested the following statement on 
the role of the Trusteeship Council in this matter: 

“The Trusteeship Council, acting as Administering 
Authority on behalf of the United Nations, and ex- 
ercising its authority through a Governor selected by 
the Council and responsible to it, shall have full 
powers of administration, legislation and jurisdiction 
over the City of Jerusalem in accordance with the 
terms of the present Statute.” 

A discussion followed on what would be the exact 
legal status of Jerusalem under the new Plan. A 
member of the Secretariat stated that the legal posi- 
tion of the city was really a matter of speculation, as it 
involved a new approach to international law. The 
Jerusalem area would be a special regime, he said, 
and not a Trust Territory. 

Another question on the check-list related to criteria 
for the selection of the Governor of. Jerusalem. Sir 
Alan Burns (UniTEp KincpoM) asked whether the 
Governor should be primarily a man of administrative 
experience, or an outstanding international figure. The 
French representative said that the Governor should 
be chosen carefully, because Jerusalem would have 
to be a model for the neighboring Jewish and Arab 
states. 


In the Committee’s discussion of the Governor’s 
“conduct of external affairs,” Sir Alan pointed out 
that the Governor would be acting on behalf of the 
Trusteeship Council and not as an individual. This 
was a highly important matter, he added, because 
under the present provisions the Governor of Jeru- 
salem would be placed “in a vacuum.” Sir Alan stated 
that it was essential that some means be found where- 
by the Governor could obtain general advice and di- 
rection from the Trusteeship Council at all times. 

In the Committee’s discussion of December 8, the 
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following views won general support: the Statute 
should aim toward reducing the divergencies among 
the people of Jerusalem; there should not be too wide 
a departure from present practices; basic, uniform 
facilities in education, health, and other public serv- 
ices should be provided at Government expense; and 
facilities should be provided for the teaching of both 
official languages, Arabic and Hebrew, in the primary 
schools, and the working languages of the United 
Nations, English and French, as well, in the second- 
ary schools. 


Security Council Decisions 

Meanwhile, on December 9, the Security Council 
became seized of those parts of the General Assem- 
by’s resolution on Palestine containing the Assem- 
bly’s requests to the Council, and then postponed 
further discussion. 

The Council also agreed to invite the representa- 
tives of Egypt and Lebanon to participate when the 
Council discusses the matter. These countries had 
asked to be represented as interested parties. 

The President of the Council stressed that the in- 
vitation to Egypt and Lebanon does not preclude or 
prejudice action by the Council on any similar re- 
quest which may be submitted in the future. 


ICEF’s Resources 
Approach $38,000,000 


At its meeting on December 2, the Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund re- 
ceived a progress report disclosing that the Fund’s 
total has now reached $37,892,000. 

The Executive Director, Maurice Pate, announced 
that supplies and food are now being distributed in 
five European countries, and that distribution will 
shortly commence in two more. Shipments from the 
United States and Canada to Europe are steadily in- 
creasing. By November 20, 1947, almost 14,300 metric 
tons of supplies had been shipped, and, by the middle 
of January, 1948, it was hoped to bring total ship- 
ments to well over 40,000 metric tons. 

Mr. Pate also reported that the Fund had sent two 
visiting missions to Latin American countries, from 
which the Fund hoped to receive contributions total- 
ling at least $15,000,000. 

The operation of the Fund in China has been post- 
poned until a representative has made a field survey 
of the area. For the remainder of the Far East the 
sum of $1,500,000 has been set aside. 

Sir Raphael Cilento, United Nations Director of 
Social Activities, has been appointed to make a survey 
for the Fund in the Far East in the near future. 

From January 19, 1948, the Fund’s headquarters 
will be located, with other United Nations offices, at 
the Manhattan Building, East 42nd Street, New York. 
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The All-Ewe Conference held at Tsito, Togoland under British Administration, in August, 1947 


The People of Eneland 


a ARRIVAL of the representative of the Ewe-speak- 

ing people, who came from West Africa to New 
York to present petitions before the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil for the unification of Eweland, has focussed at- 
tention upon this little-known community. (“Ewe” is 
pronounced approximately “ev-veh.”’). 

About 1,000,000 Ewe-speaking people inhabit an 
area covering 10,000 square miles and extending over 
the Gold Coast colony and the two Trust Territories, 
Togoland under French administration and Togoland 
under British administration. This division of Ewe- 
land under three administrations, involving two Euro- 
pean powers, explains the presence of the petitioner 
at the Trusteeship Council. 


The territory occupied by the Ewe people has about 
80 miles of coastline, and extends 75 to 100 miles in- 
land. Lying between the Volta and Mono rivers, 
Eweland extends northwards from the Gulf of Guinea 
as far as the uplands commonly known as the Togo 
Ranges. 

A low, sandy belt varying in width from a few 
hundred yards to a mile or more runs along the coast. 
Almost parallel with this belt is a long depression, 
studded by creeks and lagoons which are separated 
from one another by marshy areas. Further inland a 
central plain rises gradually north-eastwards, inter- 
rupted by isolated hills. Finally, there is an upland 
and valley region in the north, which is the meeting 
ground of peoples of various languages, dialects, and 
customs, 


Intensive farming along the shores of the lagoons 
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is carried on in the southern lowland. The climate 
is hot and humid, though the rainfall is low. Sugar 
cane is grown, while experiments in potato cultiva- 
tion are proving satisfactory. Farmers have done 
much in the way of land reclamation for onion grow- 
ing. Several trade and crafts are practised in the 
towns and villages of the southern lowland, including 
pottery and weaving. Copra and tapioca are also pre- 
pared for export. Economically, the southern low- 
land is the most advanced region of Eweland, and 
the site of the earliest European trading firms and 
schools. The coastal zone is the most heavily popu- 
lated area of Eweland, with the density of population 
exceeding 1,000 per square mile in places. Market 
towns have grown rapidly since the beginning of this 
century. 

Rainfall in the central plain varies from 45 to 55 
inches per year, and torrential downpours result from 
the tornadoes which sweep through the plain. A broad 
belt of oil palms in the southern section of the plain 
enables palm oil to be produced for home consump- 
tion and export. Maize (corn), cassava, sweet pota- 
toes, pineapples, and other crops are raised. In the 
northern part of the plain, the land is more heavily 
timbered, and cotton and yams take the place of oil 
palms and maize. ; 

The upland and valley region has been fashione 
by nature into a maze of rounded summits, ravines, 
precipitous hill slopes, and picturesque waterfalls. The 
rainfall is fairly heavy on the hills, which are natural- 
ly covered with forests. Here coffee and cocoa do 
well, as do some of the crops found in the central 
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; plain. In the early days of European trade, this re- 
> gion was the most important source of rubber. Today, 
it is likely to become an important cocoa-producing 


| area. 
Origin of the Ewe People 


The Ewes are generally believed to have originated 


in the Niger Valley and to have migrated to their 
" present territory in the early years of the Christian 


a sera. 


Although the dating of events in Ewe history prior 


" to 1680 is uncertain, it seems clear that a movement 


of dispersal among the Ewes took place around the 


: middle of the seventeenth century. One wave fanned 
| out along the shores of the lagoons and the coastal 
| belt. A second wave occupied the central plain and 


its isolated hills, while the third migration penetrated 
the valleys and moved upwards into the hill region. 

The early settlements of Eweland were few and 
scattered. Each village consisted of a small patri- 
archal group which claimed all the land in its neigh- 
borhood. In the course of time the population in- 
creased, and the land was parcelled out into a number 
of holdings. Each group formed an almost self- 
sufficient social unit. As the population grew, the 
power and prestige of the family heads increased, and 
in many cases the original founders of the various 
villages became the chiefs. 

Offshoots of people from the original villages estab- 
lished small rural settlements of their own, but they 
retained their connection with the parent villages. For 
example, the dead from the new villages would be 
taken for burial to the parent communities, where 
th. more serious cases of discord were also settled. 
Because the ties with the original villages were not 
easily broken, the old village names were often ap- 
plied in the course of time to all of the country oc- 
cupied by the descendants of one or more families 
of the original~settlers. In this way arose most of 
the various territorial divisions, or cantons, of Ewe- 


land. 


Attacks from Outside 

The history of Eweland has long been affected by 
economic factors. Peoples of other speech would 
attempt to subject some sections of the Ewes in order 
to exact tribute in crops, animals, or human beings. 
Trade disputes also arose, and attacks upon European 
traders and slave dealers led to complications ending 
in the burning and sacking of villages and consequent 
loss of life. Above all, the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
was responsible for a serious disorganization of social 
life. : 

The bitterness bred by slave-raiding alienated vil- 
lage from village, and the ground was thus prepared 
for the Ewe group to be drawn into fratricidal con- 
flict. The entire coast of Eweland comes within the 
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littoral of West Africa often described as the Slave 
Coast. During the period of the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade, village plundered village for slaves, and raiding 
parties from the coast went into the interior, burned 
villages and captured men, women, and children. 
These victims were then taken to the coast to be sold 
to the European slave dealers or their agents. 


The slave-raiding parties also attacked European 
merchants and traders; in 1783, after a Danish trader 
had been waylaid, a Danish Governor raised a force 
and devastated part of the Ewe countryside. After- 
wards, the Danes were permitted to build a fort on 
the coast, and, from 1792 onwards, they attempted 
to put a stop to the slave trade in their area. In 
1850, the Danes handed over this fort to the British. 


Between 1865 and 1874, Eweland was embroiled in 
bitter warfare. During that tragic decade, involving 
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conflict between the Ashanti people and the British, 
and the invasion of Eweland by the Ashantis, groups 
of Ewes found themselves in opposite camps. As a 
result, the wars caused great destruction of lives and 
crops, virtually wiped out many settlements, destroyed 
accumulated wealth, and alienated some Ewe groups 
from others. 


Partition of Eweland 

Peace came in 1874, only to be followed ten years 
later by the entry of Germany into Eweland. As in 
so many other parts of the tropics, European traders 
and missionaries had been at work among the Ewe 
people long before the country was brought under 
European rule. At times, disturbances took place 
which were harmful to the trade of the merchants. To 
one of these disturbances is attributed the immediate 
cause of the German declaration of a protectorate 
over the area now known as Togoland. 

France, Great Britain, and Germany agreed by the 
end of the century on the partition of the Ewe country 
and its hinterland, and the boundaries were later 





settled. Great Britain received part of the coastal 
zone and a section of the southern part of the Central 
Plain. The rest of Eweland fell to the Germans, who 
gave the name Togo, derived from a small village in 
the area, to all the territory under their authority. 

In August 1914, joint British and French forces 
occupied Togoland, with the western part coming un- 
der British administration. This arrangement lasted 
for the duration of the war. The third partition of 
Eweland followed a Franco-British convention which 
was signed at a conference on July 10, 1919, at which 
the present boundaries were laid down. 

The division of Togoland between France and the 
United Kingdom was opposed at the time by the in- 
digenous inhabitants, who expressed themselves in a 
resolution at the National Congress of British West 
Africa in 1920. In it, they viewed “with alarm the 
right assumed by the European powers of exchanging 
or partitioning countries between them, without ref- 
erence to, or regard for, the wishes of the people,” 
and the resolution went on to state “that such a course 
is tantamount to a species of slavery.” 


Commission Reviews Human Rights Problems 


OW MEETING at Geneva for its second session, the 

Commission on Human Rights is working on the 
second phase in the drafting of an International Bill 
of Rights. 

The first phase was completed last summer, when a 
Drafting Committee of the Commission prepared a 
report containing both a draft international declara- 
tion on human rights and draft articles on human 
rights and fundamental freedoms to be considered for 
inclusion in one or more conventions. 


At the session’s first meeting on December 2, the 
Commission’s chairman, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(UniITED STATES) reviewed the tasks of the Com- 
mission in this second phase. It must decide whether 
it is to prepare a draft declaration on human rights, 
or a convention, or both, and must also consider ways 
and means of ensuring implementation of whatever 
rights and freedoms are agreed upon. 


The drafts developed at this session, Mrs. Roosevelt 
explained, will be submitted to all the Member nations 
for observations, suggestions, and proposals. These 
will be considered as the basis for a redraft, by the 
Drafting Committee, if necessary. The resulting draft 
will then be submitted to the Commission for final 
consideration. The Commission in turn will transmit 
the draft to the Economic and Social Council, with 
a view to recommending it to the General Assembly 
in 1948. 

In the opening phase of the session, three working 
parties: were set up to prepare reports: 1. on a pro- 
posed declaration 2. on one or more conventions, and 
3. on implementation. 
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The Commission also established a committee on 
communications to review the confidential list of 
communications received concerning human rights. 

This was prepared for the Commission by the Sec- 
retary-General. This body is to recommend which 
of the communications should be-made available in 
original to members of the Commission, on request. 

On December 8, the Commission received the *.- 
port of its Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Vis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities, which 
concluded its session on December 6 (see page 806). 
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Notes on the 


International Trusteeship System Chart 


fhe Charter provides that territories may be placed 
by countries administering them under United Na- 
tions Trusteeship. The following territories may be 
placed in the Trusteeship System: those now held 
under mandate; those detached from enemy states 
as a result of the Second World War; and those 
voluntarily placed thereunder by states responsible 
for their administration. 


TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENTS 


Each country administering such territories sub- 
mits a draft Trusteeship agreement, which sets forth 
the terms and conditions on which it proposes that 
the new Trust Territory be administered. This draft 
agreement defines the territory to which it applies; 
designates the Administering Authority; and sets 
forth the obligations and responsibilities of the Ad- 
ministering Authority together with its administr- 
tive and legislative rights. The country submitting 
the Trusteeship agreement, any other country or 
countries, or the United Nations itself may be desig- 
nated as the Administering Authority. 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


These Trusteeship agreements have to be approved 
by the General Assembly. At its first session, the 
Assembly approved in amended form agreements 
submitted by Australia for New Guinea, by Belgium 
for Ruanda-Urundi, by France for the Camerons 
and Togoland under French mandate, by New Zea- 
land for Western Samoa, and by the United King- 
dom for Tanganyika and for the Cameroons and 
Togoland under British mandate. At its second ses- 
sion, the Assembly approved a Trusteeship agree- 
ment submitted by Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom for Nauru. — 


STRATEGIC TRUST TERRITORIES 

It is open to an Administering Authority to desig- 
nate, in any Trusteeship agreement, a strategic area 
or areas which may include part or all of the Trust 
Territory to which the agreement applies. In the 
case of such territories, the Trusteeship agreement 
has to be approved by the Security Council. All 
United Nations functions relating to such strategic 
areas are exercised by the Security Council. 

In the spring of 1947, the United States submitted 
a draft Trusteeship agreement to the Security Coun- 
cil for the former Japanese mandated islands in the 
Pacific, comprising the Marshalls, Marianas, and the 
Carolines. The Security Council approved this agree- 
ment on April 2. 


OBJECTIVES OF SYSTEM 
The basic objectives of the Trusteeship System are 
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to further international peace and security, and to 
promote the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territories, and their progressive development to- 
wards self-government or independence. To encour- 
age respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction of race, sex, 
language, or religion, and to encourage recognition 
of the interdependence of the peoples of the world 
is yet another objective. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Functions 
The functions of the Trusteeship System are car- 
ried out, by the Trusteeship Council, operating un- 
der the authority of the General Assembly. In the 
case of strategic Trust Territories or areas, United 
Nations functions are exercised by the Security 
Council, which has to avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform those func- 
tions relating to political, economic, and educational 

matters. 

Composition 
The Trusteeship Council consists of those Members 
administering Trust Territories; the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; and a sufficient number 
of other Members elected for three-year terms by 
the General Assembly to ensure that the total number 
of members is equally divided between those which 
administer Trust Territories and those which do not. 


Meetings 

Under its Rules of Procedure, the Council meets 
in two regular sessions each year, the first conven- 
ing during the latter half of June and the second 
during the latter half of November. Sessions are 
held at the seat of the United Nations, or elsewhere 
if the Council so desires. All decisions are taken 
by a majority of the members present and voting. 


Powers 

The Trusteeship Council is empowered to con- 
sider reports submitted by Administering Authori- 
ties on the basis of questionnaires formulated by 
the Council; to accept petitions and examine them 
in consultation with the Administering Authority; 
to provide for periodic visits to the Trust Territor- 
ies at times agreed upon with the Administering 
Authorities; and to take these and other actions in 
conformity with the terms of the Trusteeship agree- 
ments. 

When appropriate, the Trusteeship Council avails 
itself of the assistance of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the specialized agencies regarding 
matters with which they are concerned. 
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article 91 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assist- 
ance of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the specialized agencies 
in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 
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article 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations relat- 
ing to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the Trusteeship Agreements 
and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the Security Council. 


3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Trusteeship Agreements 
and without prejudice to security consider- 
ations, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform those func- 
tions of the United Nations under the 
Trusteeship System relating to political, 
economic, social, and educational matters 
in the strategic areas. 


TERRITORY 
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Protecting Minority Groups 


The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Pro- 


by Erik Enar Ekstrand 


tection of Minorities concluded its first session, held at Geneva, on Decem- 
ber 6. In this specially written article, the Sub-Commission’s chairman, 
Erik Enar Ekstrand of Sweden, explains the universal significance of the 
two aspects of human rights with which the Sub-Commission is concerned. 
Mr. Ekstrand describes the recommendations which the Sub-Commission 
has made to its parent body, the Commission on Human Rights, now 


meeting in Geneva. 


I AM happy indeed to have this 

opportunity to report to the 
readers of the Weekly Bulletin on 
certain aspects of the important 
work now being done by the Unit- 
ed Nations in the promotion of a 
broader respect for human rights. 
For two very practical reasons, I 
shall confine my remarks to only a 
few facets of this many-sided sub- 
ject. 

In the first place, I am writing 
these observations within a few 
hours after the close, here in Gen- 
eva, of two weeks of participation 
in the earnest deliberations of the 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities. The results of 
this conference constitute the latest 
step in the phrasing, by an interna- 
tional body, of the principles recog- 
nizing the dignity and equal rights 
of all men. 


In the second place, the discus- 
sions of the Sub-Commission’s par- 
ent body, the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, are still under way in 
Geneva. These discussions cover 
the problems of the total content 
and drafting of a declaration on 
human rights; the question wheth- 
er this should be embodied in an 
international convention or conven- 
tions and the problem of ensuring 
observation of agreed human rights. 
So I shall not presume-to predict 
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what far-reaching decision in this 
broader field the Commission may 
reach. 


It would be wrong, however, to 
minimize the importance of the pre- 
vention of discrimination and the 
protection of minorities, for in 
these realms lie two key principles 
relating to all human rights: first, 
that all rights accorded to one per- 
son shall be accorded all persons: 
second, that not only individuals 
but groups of persons should be 
permitted freedom to develop in 
line with their particular qualities. 


Observation of these principles 
is imperative for the happiness of 
individuals who want to be treated 
like others. It is also imperative 
for the contentment of members of 
non-dominant groups who wish to 
preserve in their way of life cer- 
tain characteristics of their race, 
religion, and language. Further, 
the observation of these principles 
of non-discrimination against indi- 
viduals and of protection of groups 
will permit both individuals and 
groups to contribute their creative, 
constructive best to color and 
strengthen the social fabric. 


HE Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and 

the Protection of Minorities is com- 
posed of twelve members. Chosen 
from as many countries, the Mem- 





bers act as independent experts 
rather than as representatives of 
their countries. On the first day 
of its first session—November 24— 


the Sub-Commission decided that . 


the best way it could obtain con- 
crete results of immediate value 
would be to draft recommendations 
to the Commission on Human 
Rights on the principles which are 
to be applied in the field of pre- 
vention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language, or 
religion, and in the field of pro- 
tection of minorities. It used as a 
point of departure selected articles 
in the draft International Declara- 
tion on Human Rights drawn up by 
the Commission’s Drafting Commit- 
tee last summer. It chose those 
draft articles which involve ques- 
tions of non-discrimination and 
minorities. 

Let us take the first article con- 
sidered by the Sub-Commission to 
illustrate both the method of work 
and the kind of results achieved. 
The text adopted, after extensive 
discussion by the members, is as 
follows. “Everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this declaration, without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, sex, 
language, religion political or other 
opinion, property status, or national 
or social origin.” The words in 
italics were added to the earlier 
draft by the Sub-Commission. 
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Insertion of the terms “all” and 
“of any kind” make the meaning 
unequivocal. Addition of “politi- 
cal or other opinion, property sta- 
tus, or national or social origin” 
is not intended to make the enu- 
meration all-inclusive. Words “such 
as” were inserted to emphasize this 
fact. Nevertheless, it was felt that 
the terms “political or other opin- 
ion,” for example, had to be 1:=- 
serted because, unfortunately, dis- 
crimination and even persecution 
on grounds of political opinion has 
darkened the history of our time, 
as religious discrimination and per- 
secution overshadowed nobler 
events in the history of former 
times. 

As might be expected, it was not 
always easy to reach agreement on 
what texts should be recommended 
for inclusion in one or more docu- 
ments on human rights. With re- 
gard to the article just quoted, Mr. 
Borisov (U.S.S.R.) felt that it 


omitted mention of important items. 
Mr. Nisot (BELGIUM), on the other 
hand, felt that increasing the enu- 
meration beyond those items men- 
tioned in the Charter of the United 
Nations (race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion) was unwise. He believed it 
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preferable to adhere to the more 
“organic” original text. 

In connection with a proposal of 
Mr. Borisov, amended by Mr. Mc- 
Namara (AUSTRALIA) and Dr. Wu 
(Cuina), the Sub-Commission rec- 
ommended to the Commission that 
clauses condemning incitement to 
violence against religious groups, 
nations, races, and minorities be 
included in the proposed conven- 
tion or declaration on human 
rights. 


MONG other recommendations oi 

the Sub-Commission is the fol- 
lowing test: “In states inhabited by 
well defined ethnic, linguistic, or 
religious groups which are clearly 
distinguished from the rest of the 
population and which want to be 
accorded differential treatment, per- 
sons belonging to such groups shall 
have the right as far as is com- 
patible with public order and se- 
curity to establish and maintain 
their schools and cultural or re- 
ligious institutions, and to use their 
own language and script in the 
press, in public assembly and before 
courts and other authorities of the 
state, if they so choose.” This text 





differs from one prepared by the 
Drafting Committee in that it fur- 
ther defines what is meant in the 
article by a minority group. It no 
longer requires that a “substantial 
number of individuals” should be 
involved. Instead it requires that 
“well defined groups” should be in- 
volved. In addition, under the 
terms of the new text, protection is 
granted to “persons,” and not re- 
served for “citizens.” 


After lengthy discussion, the Sub- 
Commission adopted the following 
text for another article: “Subject 
to any general law not contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter and adopt- 
ed for specific reasons of security 
or in general interest, there shall 
be liberty of movement and free 
choice of residence within the ter- 
ritory of each state. Individuals 
shall be free to leave their own 
country and to change their na- 
tionality to that of any country 
willing to accept them.” Mr. Nisot 
was unable to agree to this article, 
for, in his view, the inclusion of 
the second sentence would diminish 
the probabilities of the declaration 
being, on this point, accepted or 


Erik Enar Ekstrand of Sweden (right), 
chairman of the Sub-Commission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities, with Dr. 
John Humphrey, Director of the Divis- 
ion of Human Rights in the Secretariat, 
who served as Secretary to both the 
Sub-Commission and the Commission 
on Human Rights. 
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observed by Governments. Mr. 
Borisov favored deleting the sec- 
ond sentence. 

The text of one further article 
was adopted by the Sub-Commis- 
sion. It provides that “everyone 
shall have equal opportunity to en- 
gage in public employment and to 
hold public office in the state of 
which he is a citizen. Access to ex- 
amination for public employment 
shall not be a matter of privilege 
or favor.” 


HAT will become of these ar- 

ticles? Is the observation of 
these rights a matter of interna- 
tional concern? Will there be ef- 
fective machinery for the national 
and international implementation of 
these particular rights, perhaps as 
part of the machinery for the im- 
plementation of human rights as a 
whole? 

Answers to these questions rest in 
recommendations to be formulated 
by the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Economic and Social 
Council, the General Assembly, and 
finally, in the provisions which 
states agree upon and practice. No, 
not finally; for behind and determ- 
ining the decisions and the actions 
of the states is the great force of 
manifest public opinion. In propor- 
tion to the strength of this force, 
the answers to these questions are 
up to the men and women of the 
world. 

It will of necessity take some 
time before a declaration or a con- 
vention on human rights, or both, 
can be drafted in final form and 
adopted. But now, as well as after 
that happy day, you and I can ob- 
serve and support in our daily lives 
that principle which is at the base 
of all concepts of rights of man— 
to treat others as we would wish 
to be treated. 


Sub-Commission’s Functions and Membership 


The Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities is a sub- 
sidiary of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. It met at Geneva for 
its first session from November 24 
to December 6. 

Its functions are “in first in- 
stance, to examine what provisions 
should be adopted in the definition 
of the principles which are to be 
applied in the field of prevention 
of discrimination on grounds of 
race, sex, language, or religion, 
and in the field of the protection 
of minorities, and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Commission 
on urgent problems in_ these 
fields.” In addition it is to per- 
form any other functions assigned 
to it by either the Economic and 
Social Council or the Commission 
on Human Rights. 

Last summer a Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Commission pre- 
pared a draft international dec- 
laration on human rights, and 
draft articles on human rights 
and fundamental freedoms to be 


Member Government 
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United Kingdom 
United States 


considered for inclusion in a con- 
vention. Using the Drafting Com- 
mittee’s report as a working 
paper, the Sub-Commission de- 
voted a large part of its first ses- 
sion to a detailed study of the 
articles in this report in its sphere 
of interest. Its recommendations 
on these articles are now before 
the Commission on Human Rights, 
meeting for its second session at 
Geneva. 


The Sub-Commission’s report 
also includes chapters on: com- 
munications concerning discrim- 
ination and minorities; the scope 
of concepts of discrimination and 
minorities; machinery for the 
prevention of discrimination and 
the protection of minorities; rec- 
ommendations concerning educa- 
tional programs to obviate dis- 
crimination toward minorities, 
and, finally, existing and future 
treaties concerning the protection 
of minorities. 


The Sub-Commission’s mem- 


bership is as follows: 


Representative 


William Morris Jutson McNamara 


Joseph Nisot 


Arturo Meneses Pallares 
Samual Spanien 

Herard Roy 

M. R. Masani 

Rezazada Shafaq 


sapeicialctees weeeeeee Evik Enar Ekstrand 
AP SiSSk nadeuacdtasepearictee A. P. Borisov 


Miss Elizabeth Monroe 
Jonathan Daniels 
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7 First plenary Dutch-Indonesian meeting 
opened in an amicable atmosphere on December 
8 aboard the U.S.S. Renville off Batavia. Gratitude 
to the United Nations Committee of Good Offices and 
hopes of a just and lasting settlement were expressed 
by both delegations. 

T. G. Narayanan, the Committee’s secretary, opened 
the proceedings on behalf of the Secretary-General, 
and Captain D. M. Tyree welcomed the representatives 
on behalf of the United States Government and the 
ship’s officers and men. 

Members of the Committee—the representatives of 
Australia, Belgium, and the United States— promised 
fairness and energetic action in attempting to reach 
a speedy solution; and stressed the importance of 
co-operation and goodwill on the part of both disput- 
ing parties. The United Nations’ concern with the 
area’s high potential for conflict, which might extend 
and threaten world peace, was emphasized. Attention 
was drawn to the difficulties likely to be encountered. 
Further discussions were scheduled to follow this 
initial meeting. 

The Netherlands delegation to the conference is 
headed by Abdul Kadir Widjojoatmodjo, Deputy 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Netherlands East Indies; 
chairman of the delegation from the Indonesian Re- 
public is the Premier, Dr. Amir Sjarifuddin. 

Meanwhile, on December 9, the Security Council 
took note of the first report from the Committee of 
Good Offices, which was in the form of a telegram, 
dated December 1, explaining the choice of the 
Renville as the meeting place for the conference. 


Substantive Discussions Begin in Batavia 


Some discussion occurred in the Council when the 
President, John D. L. Hood (AusTRALIA) raised a 
question concerning the composition of the Committee 
of Good Officers after Australia ceases to be a member 
of the Council on December 31, 1947. 


(On August 25, the Council had tendered its good 
offices to the Netherlands and the Republic of In- 
donesia and expressed its readiness to assist in the 
pacific settlement of their dispute through a com- 
mittee of three members of the Council, with each of 
the disputing parties selecting one, and the third 
designated by the two so selected. Australia was 
selected by the Republic of Indonesia; Belgium, by 
the Netherlands; and the United States, by Australia 
and Belgium.) 


Because the U.S.S.R. and Polish representatives 
saw no need to take a formal decision immediately, 
the outcome of the Council’s discussion on December 
9 was that if no objections to the continuation of 
Australia on the Committee are raised before the next 
meeting of the Council, the Committee’s membership 
will remain unchanged. The President stated that he 
would ask the Council to confirm this understanding 
at the next meeting. 


In answer to a question, the Australian representa- 
tive stated that Australia has no intention of with- 
drawing from the Committee. Representatives stressed 
that if Australia continues on the Committee even 
though she had ceased to be a member of the Council, 
the Committee will remain an organ of the Council, 
responsible only to it. 


Balkan Observation Groups to be Established 


Ts GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s Special Balkan Commit- 
tee decided on December 6 to establish as soon as 
possible civilian groups of observers on Greece’s north- 
ern frontiers. Having no military character, the groups 
will be under the authority of the Special Committee 
and will be composed of personnel supplied by nations 
represented on the Committee. 

Previously, on November 27, the Committee had 
decided to maintain observation groups “near and on 
both sides” of the frontiers of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia with Greece. This decision was subject to 
the co-operation of the four Governments concerned. 
The Greek Government advised that it is ready to co- 
operate in the establishment of observation groups on 
Greek territory, but the Yugoslav Government stated 
that it has no intention of participating in any ar- 
rangement regarding the Committee’s activities, be- 
cause its position on the establishment of the Com- 
mittee has not changed. 

At its meeting in Salonika on December 2, the 
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Special Committee heard a statement by the chief rep- 
resentative of the Greek liaison delegation, Alexander 
Dalietos, who described the situation in Greece as 
grave and tragic and declared that Greece’s northern 
neighbors have violated the most elementary obliga- 
tions of good neighbors. 


On the subject of diplomatic relations, he said that 
Greece’s diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia are not 
as cordial as they were before the war, although they 
have not ceased. Immediately after ratification of the 
peace treaty with Bulgaria, the Greek Government took 
the necessary steps for re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations with that state, he added. Greece also wishes 
to re-establish normal diplomatic relations with Al- 
bania as soon as a peace treaty terminates the state 
of war existing since 1940 and settle various points of 
difference between the two Governments, Mr. Dalietos 
declared. 


The Chairman of the Special Committee welcomed 
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the Greek liaison delegation and said that the Govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have also 
been invited through the Secretary-General to send 
liaison representatives. Seats are being kept open for 
them. 

The Special Committee, the Chairman added, is in 
a position to undertake immediately its task of ob- 
servation and collaboration assigned to it by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the Bulgarian Government has com- 
plained of a frontier incident on October 8, 1947. 


The Bulgarian Government said, in a letter to the 
Secretary-General, Bulgarian Frontier Post No. 14, 
situated about one mile south of the village of Gorno- 
Loukovo (frontier sector of Kroumovgrad), was fired 
on with rifle and machine gun fire from the direction 
of Greek Post No. 45. The letter added that if con- 
ditions on the Greek-Bulgarian frontier are not satis- 
factory, this is due to the policy of continuous provo- 
cation on the part of the Greek Government. The 
SecretaryG-eneral has forwarded a copy of this letter 
to the Committee. 


Dr. Huxley Applauds UNESCO Conference 


ee at the work accomplished at the second 
general conference of UNESCO was expressed by 
the Director-General, Dr. Julian Huxley, addressing 
delegates in Mexico City at the final plenary meeting 
on December 4, 1947. 

Dr. Huxley declared: “We have planted here the 
basis of a new spirit of universal collaboration which 
should be a guarantee of peace. Although perhaps 
UNESCO will not reap all the fruits we hope for, it 
has enabled men from many countries to know each 
other, and to meet in bonds of friendship. 

“The experience of Mexico in the campaign against 
illiteracy will be a great help to us in the application 
of our educational reconstruction program in those 
parts of Europe and Asia devastated by the war, and 
in those parts of the world where there are under- 
privileged groups which must be incorporated into 
civilization.” 

Dr. Huxley paid tribute to the Mexican press which, 
he said, had perhaps contributed most to the fact that 
UNESCO was no longer an enigma in Mexico. 

The President of the Conference, Manual Gual Vidal, 
Mexican Education Minister, expressed his country’s 
gratitude to all governments which had sent delegates 
as representatives of the world’s culture. After giving 
a goodwill message to the Conference from President 
Aleman of Mexico, Mr. Vidal concluded: “Peace will 
not be insured with speeches or words. We must 
translate speeches and words into action by UNESCO. 
We, in Mexico, have firm faith in UNESCO despite 
its economic problems, and we believe in it because 
we believe that a good tree cannot produce bad fruit.” 
Contributions to Budget 

The 40 state members of UNESCO will contribute 
to the 1948 budget of the organization on the same 
scale as they contribute to the United Nations budget, 
taking into consideration the difference in membership 
of the two organizations. 

This decision was announced at the final plenary 
session of the Conference. The largest share of the 
budget will be born by the United States, United King- 
dom, Canada, China, France, and India, whose total 
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contributions will represent more than 75 percent. 
Smaller countries, such as Ecuador, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, or Haiti, will each contribute less than one- 
tenth of one percent. 

(Details of UNESCO’s 1948 budget were given in 
the WEEKLY BULLETIN of December 9, 1947, vol. 111, 
no. 24.) 

It was also decided that new Member states joining 


UNESCO in 1948 would be asked to pay a 100 percent 
contribution if they joined in the first quarter, 80 
percent if they joined in the second quarter, 60 percent 
in the third and 40 percent in the fourth quarter. 

Education will be given first priority in UNESCO’s 
1948 program, in which are featured six international 
study seminars. These will concentrate on teaching 
problems, childhood education, education through 
youth serving agencies, teaching on the United Nations, 
and education for working librarians. Attendance at 
all of these seminars will be world-wide in character 
and each will be held in a different region. 

The sixth international seminar will be held in co- 
operation with the Pan-American Union, and will be 
primarily concerned with educational problems in 
Latin America. 

The seminar on teaching about the United Nations 
is to be held, in co-operation with the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies, during the summer of 
1948, either in Paris or at Lake Success, New York. 
This will be attended by leading educational writers 
who will explore ways and means of presenting in- 
formation about the United Nations and its meaning 
to the school children of the world. 

UNESCO will make preparations for an Interna- 
tional Teachers Charter, embodying the principles of 
equality of race, color, sex and religion, to be applied 
on all levels of the teaching profession. 

UNESCO will send educational missions to Member- 
states. These missions will conduct on-the-spot surveys 
of educational practices and standards, particularly 
relating to the improvement of teaching for mutual 
understanding among peoples. 
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The Rights of Man 


Comments by Frank R. Scott and Peter Skov 


A Canadian authority on civil and constitutional law and a prominent 
figure in the Danish foreign service contribute their comments here on a 
Bill of Human Rights. In addition to teaching at McGill University, Frank 
R. Scoti has been active in Canadian political affairs. Peter Skov represented 
his Government in many capitals of the world and was at one time head 
of the Minorities Section in the League of Nations. 


These statements by Professor Scott and Mr. Skov were made to UNESCO 
in answer to an inquiry on the philosophical basis of human rights. 
UNESCO prepared its report reviewing the comments of distinguished 
authorities for submission to the Commission on Human Rights, the 
United Nations body at present engaged in Geneva in formulating a uni- 
versal Bill of Human Rights. 


r ENDEAVORING to complete the 
code of the Rights of Man, we 
cannot start from the philosophical 
first fruits of the eighteenth century. 
Natural right has lost its authority. 
The classical expression “natural, 
sacred, and inalienable rights” has 
no meaning for us. There can be 
no innate right, since all rights are 
conventional and the result of a 
social determinism whose causes 
vary with circumstances and often 
elude us. Our political principles 
must be founded on practical con- 
siderations; our task is to formul- 
late principles expressing the vital 
interests which all the members of 
society have in common and which 
are in consequence also the inter- 
ests of society itself—if not of the 
state. 


However, if our point of view 
differs from that of the authors of 
the first historic declarations, we 
cannot do better than inspire our- 
selves with their intentions and 
with their - way. of- thinking, the 
precise and logical way of the 
eighteenth century. 


Nowadays, political ideas are con- 
fused and contradictory. It would 
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be tempting to draw up an endless 
list of specific rights in the hope 
of being thus able easily to solve 
the political and social problems of 
our time. Such a work would be 
diffuse and would lack logical co- 
hesion and conviction. The think- 
ers of the eighteenth century proved 
their political acumen by formulat- 
ing declarations all of whose art- 
icles hold together because they 
were inspired by the same con- 
cern. Their formula was brief and 
luminously clear. A natural right 
was, in their opinion, a right whose 
justice was obvious to the common 
sense of every thinking man. We 
must try and follow their example 
as best we can. A declaration lack- 
ing in clearness and terseness would 
fail to command acceptance. 


Formulae of a conditional char- 
acter have no value. The distin- 
guishing mark of imprescriptible 
rights is precisely that they are un- 
conditional and absolute; they 
never yield to other opposed rights; 
they are by their nature so vital 
that any other rights must give way 
to them. 


Once it is admitted that in cer- 
tain cases those rights are not ap- 


plicable, the caprices of interpreta- 
tion can always invalidate them. 
Declarations which seek to establish 
rights in circumstances contingent 
upon the future merely express 
pious wishes. But the Rights of 
Man must have binding force, 
otherwise they lose all value. The 
only restriction upon natural 
rights is that, if the entire system 
of law disappears in circumstances 
of absolute necessity natural rights 
inevitably share this collapse. But 
such circumstances—war or revolu- 
tion, for instance—must be consid- 
ered as temporary and, as soon as 
ever the reign of law is restored, 
the Rights of Man will form an 
indispensable part of it. New art- 
icles may be added, but none may 
be taken away, Historical exper- 
ience and philosophic judgment 
deny eternity to any institution or 
principle. But the popular con- 
science expresses its unshakable be- 
lief in a moral or legal principle 
by declaring it to be perpetual and 
absolute: this means only that no 
other. principle worthy to take its 
place, or to limit it, can be imag- 
ined, just as no other political or 
social order can be deemed accept- 
able without its inclusion. 
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i io AUTHORS of the first declar- 


ations were concerned with the 
protection of individuals against the 
abuses of authority; the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the citizen 
had to be guaranteed in every pos- 
sible way. Historical experience 
had shown that abuses due to coer- 
cion by the State were more to be 


feared than any threats from other ° 


individuals or groups. The State 
alone could justify its acts of vio- 
lence by using “reasons of State” 
or moral considerations as their 
pretext. That experience, which 
deeply impressed the thinkers of the 
Revolution, has lost none of its 
validity today—as recent examples 
remind us. Nevertheless our age 
has a tendency to stress particularly 
the dangers to individual liberty 
from all sorts of economic and 
other groups. The appeal against 
such dangers is to the authority of 
the State. Because democracies 
have successfully checked the dan- 
ger of abuse by public authority, 
we forget that the wider the Gov- 
ernment’s sphere of action becomes, 
the greater is this danger. 

The historic declarations of the 
Rights of Man aimed at setting 
precise limits to governmental au- 
thority and at creating a “State of 
Right.” We, too, have good reasons 
to concentrate on this point and not 
to allow ourselves to be diverted 
by other far more complicated 
problems. The Rights of Man are 
the very foundations of public 
order and determine the relations 
between the citizens and the Gov- 
ernment. The protection assured to 
individuals against public authority 
should also extend to relations be- 
tween the members of a society, but, 
in that case, the delimitation of 
the rights and duties of each in- 
dividual is far more complex, since 
the circumstances which may arise 
are much more varied. It is evi- 
dent that rights which must be re- 
spected by the state itself cannot 
be transgressed with impunity either 
by individuals or by groups of in- 
dividuals. The task of regulating 
them is entrusted to civil legislation. 

The historic declarations were 
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negative: they aimed at curtailing 
the exercise of authority, whereas, 
nowadays, we seek to set up posi- 
tive obligations incumbent upon the 
State. This is much to be desired 
when the interests of the individual 
are in obvious harmony with these 
of the State, for example, in estab- 
lishing the rights to education and 
the right to health services; it is 
in the interests of the State that its 
citizens should be well educated and 
healthy in body and mind. In these 
cases, the right does not imply any 
extension of the coercive power of 
the State, except in a few cases 
(compulsory school attendance, 
compulsory inoculation, etc.). 

It would probably do more harm 
than good to introduce into the 
enumeration of the Rights of Man 
principles for determining the com- 
plicated relations between the State 
and individuals and intermediate 
groups. These relations are of too 
complex a nature to be summed up 
in an absolute principle. If, for 
example, the right to strike were to 
be admitted, it would be necessary 
to ensure that this right was only 
exercised in conformity with the 
will of the members of the pro- 
fessional union. 

The new French Constitution has 
rightly laid down that the right to 
strike should be recognized only 
within the limits prescribed by the 
law. It is a right which is not 
easily expressed in an absolute 
formula. 


ore bearing in mind that a 

natural right must be one that 
is to be commended by its simplic- 
ity and justice, we should avoid in- 
troducing into the declaration form- 
ulae which are too vague to be put 
into practice. For example, the so- 
called right to freedom from fear 
(as set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter), is not a right in the true sense 
of the word. In order to put it into 
practice, we should need an inter- 
national organization which we are 
still far from achieving. As a step 
in this direction, a clause might be 
introduced prohibiting aggression. 
This, however, would not be a right, 


but an obligation. The clause would 
be of a fairly precise nature, but 
it remains to be seen whether any- 
thing would be gained by introduc- 
ing into the declaration prohibi- 
tions the observance of which might 
be difficult to enforce. 

On the other hand, the rights of 
members of a racial or religious 
minority to liberties indispensable 
to their intellectual and cultural life 
are sufficiently precise to be incor- 
porated in a world declaration. It 
must not be forgotten, however, 
that these rights could only be en- 
forceable if an international au- 
thority were made responsible for 
ensuring respect for them by re- 
fractory states. 


HERE is no doubt that one of 
the most important points to be 
considered in revising the declara- 
tion is that it should be completed 
in such a way as to meet the needs 
of international solidarity in our 
time. If the Rights of Man today 
are particularly exposed to in- 
fringements by governments, the 
reason is to be found in the fre- 
quency of wars and the constant 
fear of fresh aggression. There is 
little hope of securing universal re- 
spect for the Rights of Man unless 
we can safeguard peace. It is, 
therefore, perfectly logical to intro- 
duce the formula of these rights 
into a document of universal val- 
idity, in order that the observance 
of such rights may be safeguarded 
by an international body. Exper- 
ience, however, has shown that 
these rights are never fully re- 
spected, unless all the individuals, 
the people, of a nation take it upon 
themselves to ensure that their gov- 
ernment does so respect them. 
This applies equally to interna- 
tional life. It is to be feared that 
a world organization, composed ex- 
clusively of representatives of the 
various governments, would not 
concern itself overmuch with safe- 
guarding the rights of the individ- 
ual. Yet it is particularly impor- 
tant that the peoples should feel 
that the world organization is de- 
fending their rights against their 
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national governments. Nothing 
would strengthen the authority of 
such an organization so much as 
a conviction on the part of op- 
pressed peoples that they had only 
to appeal to it for oppression to 
cease. Accordingly, individuals 
whose fundamental rights are vio- 


] SHOULD like first to comment 

upon the approach to the prob- 
lem contained in the aide-mémoire 
which was attached to the material 
sent me by Professor Huxley. In 
this aide-mémoire it seems to be 
suggested that two main concep- 
tions of human rights are contend- 
ing for acceptance, namely the one 
started from the premise of indi- 
vidual rights, and the other which 
was based upon Marxist principles. 
It is even suggested that one of the 
tasks immediately ahead for 
UNESCO is “to effect a reconcilia- 
tion of the two opposites in a 
higher synthesis.” May I suggest 
that this is a great over-simplifica- 
tion of the real problem. There are 
several currents of thought and be- 
lief in the western world which are 
neither Marxist nor individualist, 
and which are equally asserting a 
faith in human liberties. There is, 
for example, the democratic social- 


ist philosophy from which contemp- * 


porary Marxism is an historical de- 
viation. Catholic philosophy would 
be another. The task ahead of us 
is rather to seek out the common 
elements in respect of human free- 
dom which underlie all the main 
philosophic and political systems 
that hold an important place in the 
modern world (excluding of course 
Fascism and Nazism). It would 
be unfortunate if any documenta- 
tion from UNESCO were to appear 
to accept a division of the world 
into two intellectual camps when 
in fact the situation is more com- 
plex. 


I am not sure how far it is help- 
ful to attempt to answer the very 
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lated should be given every oppor- 
tunity to sue their own government. 
It would even be desirable to en- 
able peoples, in one way or an- 
other, to exert pressure on inter- 
national bodies with a view to en- 
suring the observance of these 
rights . Otherwise it is to be feared 
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1934, Frank R. Scott has also been 
prominent in one of the Canadian 
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difficult questions which are posed 
in the aide-mémoire regarding the 
philosophic and social basis of hu- 
man rights. On such questions 
there would inevitably be wide dif- 
ferences of view. It seems to me 
more practical and useful to con- 
centrate upon the formulation of the 
particular freedoms and rights and 
to find the phraseology which will 
find the widest acceptance without 
sacrifice of principle. It would be 
proper, I think, for UNESCO to 
urge that the United Nations consid- 
er such a formulation as a minimum 
standard of national conduct and 


that the international protection of 
the Rights of Man may remain a 
dead letter. It is the business of 
nations which enjoy full civic and 
political liberty to see that less for- 
tunate nations are not ill-treated. 
If they do not assume this responsi- 
bility, it is to be feared that their 
own liberty may soon be threatened. 


not as a fixed maximum which is 
static and rigid in its application. 
What we want to create is the no- 
tion that human rights should be 
always expanding as man’s control 
over his own behavior and the 
forces of nature makes possible an 
enlargement of opportunities for 
human development. 


One last thought occurs to me. 
It is not so difficult to formulate 
the rights; the problem is to secure 
their enforcement. For some time 
this must remain primarily the re- 
sponsibility of each Member state. 
Nevertheless, a study of techniques 
and procedures which have been 
found effective in various countries 
for the protection of these free- 
doms would be most valuable. I 
suggest that an organized plan of 
research be undertaken in this 
branch of comparative constitu- 
tional law. For example, England’s 
development of the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus has had a world-wide in- 
fluence. France developed a sys- 
tem of administrative law which 
affords a fine example of the man- 
ner in which administrative action 
may be controlled when it injures 
the individual citizen. Russia’s 
policy toward her various national- 
ities is a remarkable example of 
cultural freedom to minority groups. 
One could find other examples in 
other countries, but my point is 
that an interchange of ideas and 
experience in these fields would help 
all nations to improve the proced- 
ures by which they may implement 
the Declaration of Rights when it 
is finally adopted. Ubi remedium, 
ibi jus. 
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The Trade Conference at Work 


by Eric Wyndham White 


The United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, now meet- 
ing in Havana, is the culmination of a great project on the part of many 
nations to find a satisfactory and far-sighted basis for world trade. In our 
issue of September 2, we published an article on the prospects for ITO by 
the Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Committee, Eric Wyndham 
White. In the following cable, Mr. Wyndham White reviews the opening 
phase of the Conference, relating the debates to their background in the 


preparatory work. 


peor cmeniah ahs of over sixty 
nations have been in session 
at Havana since November 21, 1947. 
After initial general discussion the 
Conference is now engaged in Com- 
mittee examination, article by ar- 
ticle, of the constitution of a new 
international organization: an or- 
ganization which will profoundly 
influence world trade. 


The nations now in session at 
Havana are not starting their dis- 
cussions in any spirit of uncer- 
tainty as to the direction in which 
they hope to proceed. They have 
before them no merely conventional 
agenda within which to develop 
their views, but a document, known 
as the Draft Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. This 
draft is more comprehensive, more 
carefully worked out and potential- 
ly more influential than any com- 
parable document in the history of 
world trade. 


The Draft Charter is the outcome 
of over two years of preparation 
and of nine months intensive dis- 
cussion amongst some twenty coun- 
tries which are themselves re- 
sponsible for over two-thirds of the 
world’s trade. The 100 articles of 
the Draft Charter represent the out- 
come of 1000 meetings in London, 
New York, and Geneva at which 
practically every type of national 
economy from complete private 
trade to state controlled trade was 
represented. More than 200 tech- 
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nical experts took part in these 
meetings which covered — as Mr. 
Clayton observed—the longest per- 
iod in diplomatic history of con- 
tinuous intensive collaboration on 
a single document. They covered 
the widest range of problems ever 
tackled in any economic conference. 

The delegates at Havana, both 
those who took part in the earlier 
discussions and those who are now 
taking part for the first time, are 
therefore discussing a Draft Charter 
which represents, as it were, the 
distillation of intensive, expert, con- 
structive thinking. 

During the Geneva discussions 
the participating countries repre- 
sented more than two thirds of the 
foreign trade of the world. Today 
the sixty nations at Havana repre- 
sent probably ninety per cent of 
the world’s trade, thus ensuring 
that every type of trading economy 
is represented. 


sigs main new factors regarding 

the representation at Havana 
are first the practically complete at- 
tendance of the Latin American 
countries of which there are seven- 
teen at Havana as compared with 
two—Cuba and Brazil—which par- 
ticipated at Geneva. Secondly, 
there is the wide representation of 
the Middle East countries. These 
new factors will undoubtedly tend 
to shift the balance of the Con- 
ference toward the interest of the 


less developed countries. On the 
other hand the participation of 
European countries has been sub- 
stantially increased. The U.S.S.R., 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
did not accept invitations to attend. 

It may be helpful to regard the 
Draft Charter as six interrelated 
agreements: one on trade policy, 
one on employment and production, 
one on economic development and 
international investment, one on 
commodity arrangements, one on 
restrictive business practices, and 
finally one on the constitution of 
the proposed International Trade 
Organization which would be a new 
United Nations specialized agency 
in the field of international trade. 


A SHORT analysis of the main 
aspects of the Charter will help 
to suggest which of them are likely 
to prove the most controversial at 
Havana. The organization of the 
proposed ITO contains several con- 
tentious problems — in particular 
the method of voting to be used 
in the ITO and the trading rela- 
tions to be established between ITO 
members and non-members. The 
section of the Draft Charter deal- 
ing with Restrictive Business Prac- 
tices (such as certain types of 
Cartels), will attract considerable 
discussion. 
But the three vital sections of the 
Draft Charter are those dealing 
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vith Employment and Economic 
Activity, with Economic Develop- 
ment, and with Commercial Policy 
respectively. National interests will 
be most concerned at Havana with 
the principles and practices pro- 
posed in these chapters of the Draft 
Charter. 

Without going deep into econom- 
ic theory, the main problems can 
be posed in a series of questions 
which each country must ask itself. 


HERE is first, the basic ques- 

tion; if we accept a Charter 
which imposes certain rules on our 
commercial relations with oiher 
countries and which may force us 
to diminish or abandon our tradi- 
tional methods of trading, do we 
stand to gain or lose, either in the 
short run or in the long run? In 
other words, will ITO membership 
bring benefits that will compensate 
for giving up certain rights? The 
answer to this question is funda- 
mental: and it is largely the re- 
sponsibility of the countries which 
sponsored the Draft Charter to 
show that the answers must be in 
the affirmative. 

A second question is being asked 
by some delegates who regard their 
economies as relatively well devel- 
oped but as nevertheless dependent 
on slumps and booms in the main 
industrialized countries. Can the 
smaller or middle-sized countries 


reasonably be asked to remove bar-. 


riers against imports—and would 
they be able to do so—if depres- 
sions are likely to occur in the great 
industrial countries and if these 
countries are likely to attempt to 
“export their unemployment.” 


The third main question has al- 
ready been posed by as many as 
half the delegates who spoke in the 
opening plenary sessions of the 
Conference. How, they asked, can 
the proposals of the Charter for re- 
ducing or removing national pro- 
tection of trade, whether by tariffs, 
quotas, or other devices be recon- 
ciled with the needs of the under- 
developed or less developed coun- 
tries to protect their young indus- 
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tries and so to approach the ideal 
(a fundamental ideal of the ITO 
Charter) of full employment and 
maximum production? How is the 
balance to be struck between, on the 
one hand, the promotion of eco- 
nomic development of undeveloped 
countries by the use of such devices 
as quotas and, on the other, the 
reduction of barriers to world trade 
and the subsequent increasing flow 
of goods between countries? This 
is the key question facing the dele- 
gates today at Havana. The im- 
mediacy of the problem has been 
stressed by the holding of the Con- 
ference on Latin American soil and 
by the participation of practically 
every Latin American country, all 
of which in one way or another are 
faced with the need to develop and 
protect their industries and to raise 
their standards of living. 


They are joined, in principle, by 
the underdeveloped states of the 
Middle East, and by the vast areas 
of India, China, and other Far East- 
ern states with their huge popula- 
tion living at a low level of sub- 
sistence. The very urgency of this 
problem has, in fact brought forth 
accusations that the Geneva draft 
represents the views of the older, 
fully developed countries and of 
their implicit desire to limit the in- 
dustrial and commercial develop- 
ment of the “younger” countries. 
The clash of national interests on 
this vital question and the efforts 
of the Conference to devise an ac- 
ceptable formula for encouraging 
the expansion of trade by the lezs 
developed countries while allow- 
ing a restricted use of protective 
devices, may well provide the clue 
to the main discussions. 


The most controversial type of 
protective device is probably the 
quota, which lays down an absolute 
maximum amount of a particular 
product or raw material which may 
be imported. But quantitative re- 
strictions offer in many instances 
the most effective device for the 
protection of a new industry, more 
effective than a tariff or a sub- 
sidy, for instance, for the follow- 





ing reason. A new industry com- 
paratively small in itself, may con- 
tribute only a small part of the 
total domestic consumption of the 
type of goods it produces. In these 
circumstances, a high tariff will 
simply penalize the home consumer 
of the product, most of which has 
to be imported, and will throw a 
burden on the community as a 
whole for the sake of protecting 
one industry. Similar objections 
can be made to subsidies. A rich 
and highly developed country can 
afford to subsidize a new indus- 
try or a new agricultural develop- 
ment, whereas a less developed 
country by its nature is less well 
equipped to provide the funds to 
make the subsidy effective. 


| joe with this fundamental prob- 
lem the Draft Charter as it now 
stands offers a compromise. It rec- 
ognizes that protective measures 
such as quantitative restrictions 
“may be required to promote the 
establishment, development, or re- 
construction of particular industries 
or particular branches of agricul- 
ture, and that in appropriate cir- 
cumstances the grant of such assist- 
ance in the form of protective 
measures may be justified.” At the 
same time, the right of a country to 
impose quantitative restrictions 
would be subordinated to the jur- 
isdiction of ITO and, except in 
emergencies, would not be embark- 
ed upon without full prior consulta- 
tion with ITO members. This would 
enable ITO to determine whether 
the objective should be sought 
througa quantitative restrictions, 
whether possible injuries to other 
countries would outweigh the bene- 
fits to the undeveloped industry in 
question, and in particular, whether 
the benefits could be obtained some 
other way. In other words, the 
judgment of ITO would be con- 
cerned not with whether the young 
industry should be developed, but 
with what would be the least harm- 
ful method of protecting it in the 
interests of the world as a whole. 
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ECAFE Adopts New Proposals at Philippines Session 


a RESOLUTIONS covering immediate and longer 

‘range needs were approved by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East which con- 
cluded its second session at Baguio, in the Philippines, 
on December 6, 1947. 

During meetings lasting twelve days the representa- 
tives of Australia, China, France, India, the Nether- 
lands, the Philippines, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and the United States completed a 16-item 
agenda, covering problems of economic reconstruc- 
tion jn Far Eastern countries. 

The first few days of the meeting were devoted 
mainly to political issues arising from the credentials 
of the Siamese delegation, and from applications for 
ECAFE membership. It was decided that the ques- 
tion of Indonesian membership would be taken up at 
the next session of ECAFE, to be held in India before 
May 15, 1948. 

After an initial deadlock, the Commission agreed 
that the Siamese delegates could participate in the 
conference, on the understanding that this did not 
imply diplomatic recognition of the present govern- 
ment of Siam as a member nation of ECAFE. The 
Siamese delegation, however, returned to Bangkok 
after the first day of the session. 

A representative of New Zealand attended the ses- 
sion in the status of observer but New Zealand has 
now been elected to full membership. 

The Commission decided to postpone any decision 
on its temporary headquarters until its next season, 
and referred the question to the Secretary-General as 
being an administrative question. 


Great Tasks Ahead 

Before the end of the conference, Miguel Cuaderno 
(PHILIPPINES) vice-chairman of the Commission, as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the meeting from Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang (CHINA) who had to leave Baguio on Decem- 
ber 2. In his leave-taking Dr. Tsiang spoke of the 
great tasks now facing the Commission in Asia and 
the Far East. 

He urged delegates to concentrate co-operatively on 
the economic problems assigned to the Commission, 
leaving all political questions to other more appro- 
priate bodies of the United Nations. It was natural, 
said Dr. Tsiang, for non-Asiatic peoples to think only 
of European problems, but one of the main tasks of 
the Commission was to correct such a habit of think- 
ing. 

Monnet B. Davis (UNITED STATEs) said that atten- 
tion should be given to the all-important principle that 
ECAFE’s objective would not be attained merely by 
an alleviation of recurrent crises by palliatives. While 
external assistance was important, he thought there 
was a tendency to allow financing and assistance to 
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assume undue prominence at the expense of more 
important matters. ; 

Mr. Davis stressed that each country should make 
a searching examination of its internal economy and 
administration, adding that he could cite instances 
where lack of appropriate taxes and ineffective ad- 
ministration resulted in wealthy persons in countries 
seeking aid, paying fewer taxes than persons in coun- 
tries which were contributing aid. 

Finally, Mr. Davis called for the proper use of man- 
power, and suggested the use of local savings to help 
political and currency stability, and for an analysis 
of the local capital market in regions within ECAFE’s 
sphere. 

Another delegate who wanted a new approach to 
industrial development in Asia, was R. R. Saksena, 
of India. Declaring that it would be a tragedy if 
ECAFE was not powerful, Mr. Saksena asked for a 
co-operative effort in view of the “new, enlightened, 
economic principle” based on recognition of inter- 
dependence. In the past industrial development in. 
Asia had been discouraged and those industries which 
had been established were in the hands of exploiters. 
That was why a new approach to the whole problem 
was necessary. 

Mr. Saksena thought the Commission’s weakness 
was that it relied on the goodwill of the governments 


.concerned. He urged the fullest use of world public 


opinion to help the Commission’s good work and 
prevent procrastination, obstruction, and evasion. 


Food Program for Asia Proposed 

Ten resolutions were finally adopted by the Com- 
mission. These were as follows; (1) The Commission 
recommended to the FAO that a food program for 
Asia should be formulated as soon as possible. (2) It 
urged an exchange of visits between, and the second- 
ing of, officials of members and associate members. 
(3) It urged that advice be exchanged between the 
Secretariat of ECAFE and all United Nations organ- 
izations and specialized agencies. (4) That a working 
party be established to prepare a report on existing 
plans for providing industrial development of the 
region. (5) That statistical and economic documenta- 
tion should be undertaken by ECAFE. (6) That a 
working group should be established on trade pro- 
motion in the ECAFE region. (7) That an appeal be 
made to producing countries and to FAO for lowering 
the prices of cereal exports. (8) That a recommenda- 
tion be submitted to the Economic and Social Council 
for the establishment of a bureau on flood control of 
Asian rivers. (9) That FAO be asked to convene a 
technical conference on timber in Asia. (10) That a 
technical training program, including the use of ex- 
pert assistance by governments, should be adopted. 
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